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WHAT HUMANE 


me WORKERS ARE DOING 


One of the New Jersey papers had an editorial 
stating that a monster petition bearing many thou- 
sands of names was presented at the hearing on the 
question of the slaughter of robins, protesting 
against the bill. 


As we joyfully welcome the 
sweet notes of this bird,so dear to many hearts, 
we can all rejoice with New Jersey that the De Cou 
bill was defeated. The measure got eight votes 
against forty-six that were opposed to it. 


Now let us hope that the petition signed by 
thirty-five thousand persons in the same state re- 
questing members of the House to secure the pas- 
sege of the bill now pending, which prohibits the 
use of live pigeons for targets in shooting matches, 
will also be successful. Since this brutal sport 
became illegal in New York, ‘sporting’ men 
have gone over into New Jersey to carry iton. It 
has been shown that hundreds of the birds are 
wounded and afterward are found dying and dead 
on the roofs of houses within a quarter of a mile 
or more of the place of slaughter and in the 
streets. There is absolutely nothing to say for 
this so-called ‘‘sport,” excepting that it is the most 
brutal savagery. These birds, confined for hours 
or days in a cramped cage, are let out in a dazed 
condition, and have not even a chance for their 
lives. Such cruelty is inconceivable, but it is 
still more astonishing that any state allows it to be 
practised. 


A shooting match was held last month in Louisi- 


ana. A crowd of five hundred persons witnessed 


About 


two hundred pigeons were slaughtered, and when 


it, and in this crowd were many women. 


a particularly good shot was made the women 
applauded by clapping their hands. Officers of 
the Humane Society were present and took notes 
that over a score of birds were maimed, which 
gave them grounds for a complaint which they 
resolved to enter in the courts. Boys instead of 


dogs were used to collect the dead and dying birds. 


When women applaud such amusements and 
when mothers allow their sons to be brutalized by 
assisting at the death scenes, it is not to be won- 
dered at that any attempt to put a stop to these 
practices always finds some men among those 
appointed to make our laws in the House and the 
Senate who work to defeat the effort. One or 
two years ago, whenthe attempt was made in New 
Jersey to get through the bill to prevent trap shoot- 
ing with live pigeons, the bill was killed simply 
through the influence of one or two senators who 
for personal or political reasons were determined 
to defeat it. 
would have had a chance had several men remained 


It never got a fair chance and never 
in the positions they then held. It seems most un- 
fortunate that questions of justice and right doing 
should be at the mercy of men who are governed 
by political or personal unreason. 


New Jersey has a hard fight against the brutal 
element of society. Even some aldermen encour- 
age low sports, and at a cockfight held in the 
winter the officers of the Jersey City Humane 
Society had to call in the aid of the good Jer- 
sey farmers to break up a meeting in a barn, 
where two aldermen were among the twenty-five 


men arrested. 


Mrs. Mary Howe Totten of Washington, Dis-_ 
trict of Columbia, is making a plea for a shelter 
for homeless animals in that city. From her letter 
in the Washington Post I quote the following : 

‘‘Those who sympathize with the animal world 
must often have been moved at the sight of a lost, 
or homeless, or friendless dog. With what anxiety 
the little fellow looks into the face of each passer, 
the wagging tail showing his eager desire to in- 
gratiate himself to find a friend. It is like the 
pitiful smile of a child through its tears. And 
there is not one of the hurrying hundreds to whom 
it vainly appeals, to whose kindness it would not 
respond with undying affection ; not one but would 
be the better for such affection. 

‘How many, as they pass, think, ‘I wish I 
could do something for this dog. But I cannot. 
I have no place for him, and I know of no place 
where I could take him.’ 

‘‘Now would it not be well to have some 
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place where he could be‘taken‘and fed’and shel- 
tered? where he might find the chance even of 
adoption? where he would be safe, at least, from 
suffering and the persecution of thoughtless youth? 
Is there not pity enough, kindness enough in this 
year of our Lord of compassion, so that we may 
let ‘the dogs eat of the children’s crumbs’? 

‘‘fam sure there is money enough. Let hearts 
be moved, let the stream of pity flow and it will 
bring with it the stream of money, following surely 
that first noble impulse and leaving no human be- 
ing poorer; no, but richer.” 

It is to be hoped that a generous response will 
be made to her appeal. 


flhe Bide-a-Wee Home for Animals in New 
York has placed about thirty dogs in good homes 


each month since it started.{Many prominent 


society women are interested in it, and it is already 
doing a noble work in caring for homeless animals. 
AA generous donation has recently been received 


_ from one of New York’s wealthiest women. 


The Bide-a-Wee Home cooperates with the 
Equine Provident Society, which has a ranch at 
Central Islip, Long Island, where wornout equines 
can spend the remainder of their days. 

A new rubber shoe for horses, which has all 
sorts of recommendations to back it, will be 
adopted by the Bide-a-Wee Society as soon as the 
patent is issued on it. Arrangements are being 
made whereby the shoe can be sold to cart men, 
truck drivers and hucksters of moderate means at 


a nominal cost. 


The Humane Society of Lansing, Michigan, is 
recognizing the fact that some of the horses em- 
ployed in public work have no rest and are in- 
structing their owners to see that they have regular 
periods of rest. This is a work that humane soci- 
eties generally should take up and men should be 
fined for cruelty who keep their horses constantly 


employed. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


Characteristics of Animals 


BY Z. A. WILLARD. 
[ Concluded from March issue. ] 


I always asked of an afternoon if I might go up 
and drive the cows home, but the answer was that 
I might go and see Pompey bring them home, and 
this was the way of it. The pasture was at the 
end of a long lane, and a set of five bars closed the 
When I arrived I would find the cows, 
some thirty in number, arranged in a double line 
before the bars, waiting patiently for something to 
I went to a neighboring stone wall and 
Pompey would be feeding farther 
up in the pasture. Suddenly he would raise his 
head and survey the crowd at the bars; then 
slowly, calmly, sedately (for haste would spoil 
the effect) he would walk down between the pa- 
tient files to the pasture entrance; then he would 
proceed to take the bars down one by one, taking 
each bar in his teeth and pushing it from left to 
right till the left end of the bar fell from the socket, 
when he would drop it to the ground. He always 
began with the top bar, throwing it outward so as 
not to interfere with the second. When all the 
bars were down he would step serenely over them 
and march slowly home, followed by the herd 
single file. Arrived at the barn, he would lift the 
pin from the staple (the door was secured by a 
staple hasp and pin) and swing the door open. 
Then he would stand aside and watch the cows 
enter and take their places, he entering last, but I 
never noticed that he closed the door after him. 

He was exceedingly particular about his ration 
of corn. If he considered himself skimped he 
would proceed to the corn barn (the old-fashioned 
ones were raised on stone posts four feet from the 
ground) and, placing his fore feet on the top step, 
would unfasten the door, drag the peck measure 
always full of corn to the door and eat till satis- 
fied ; no one ever interfered with him. Sometimes 
my aunt, alarmed at my prolonged absence, would 
say, ‘*What has become of that boy?””, Whereupon 
would my uncle answer, ‘Oh, he’s safe enough ; 
Pompey’ll take care of him,” and so peace would 
Pompey lived to be 


entrance. 


happen. 
also waited. 


reign in the household. 
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twenty-eight years old and died lamented as one of 
the family. 

Like all animals, the horse likes a practical joke, 
in that respect strongly resembling his human 
brother. We have a horse who when he hears 
one of the men approaching his stall will suddenly 
put out one of his:hind legs and, if he succeeds in 
tripping the man up, exhibit every sign of enjoy- 
ment. When the man cleans him off in the morn- 
ing and stoops down to brush off his legs the horse 
will seize him by the waistband, lift him in the 
air and dance him about, the man clawing wildly 
round in vain attempt to reach the ground and 
making remarks forcible and uncomplimentary. 
When the horse has had enough of play he will set 
the man down quietly and assume an innocence of 
demeanor rather exasperating to the victim. 

If any one wishes to see human intelligence let 
him watch a log team bringing huge loads of min- 
ing logs from the mountains to the mines. Each 
team has from twelve to sixteen horses, and they 
seem to know how hazardous their job is and act 
accordingly. The roads are necessarily bad, often 
a precipice on one side and a perpendicular bank 
on the other. The middle of the road must be 
kept, and they keep it; but there are sharp corners, 
and for all to attempt to pull round them would 
bring the team against the bank and overset it. 
When the lead horses reach the corner they cease 
pulling; then the pole horses draw out to the left 
or right, the two in front of them stepping over 
the lead chain and helping till the wagon is drawn 
to the outer edge of the road; then the next two 
step over the chain and draw the load a little far- 
ther, then the next and the next till the turn is 
fairly made and the straight road reached, when 
the whole string will again beginto draw. All this 
is done without a word from the driver, who stays 
behind to manage the brake. An accident is of 
very rare occurrence and almost always owing to 
defect in the road or weakness in the wagon or 
brake. 

I could fill a volume with instances in my own 
experience of the intelligence, courage and faith- 
fulness of the horse and even of that much-abused 
and defamed animal the mule, but the pages of his- 
tory teem with such stories, from the war horses of 
Rhameses II the great Pharaoh, who were shod 
with gold and lodged in stalls of ivory in recogni- 
tion of their aid in his victory over the Hittites; 
the war horses of Achilles; Buckphalus, the war 


horse of Alexander ; and innumerable others. His 
efigy is sculptured on the temples of Nineveh, 
Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Rome. His praises 
are sounded in the poetry of ages and all nations, 
from the Bible and Homer’ down to the present 
day. He is a figure in all religions. He bore the 
Teuton, Goth, Saxon descendants of our Aryan 
stock from the ‘‘dim, mysterious East” inio Europe, 
and with them civilization. The world’s progress 
was borne on the back of the patient, enduring — 
horse, and without his aid modern civilization had 
been impossible. When ‘‘on the dangerous edge 
of battle’? the fortunes of the day rest on the cay- 
alry and charging squadrons make the earth tremble, 
no man may call the horse a coward. When he 
puts his patient shoulder to the collar and works 
even to the death he may not be called a bully, and 
when he takes loving care of children let no man 
call him a fool. At his worst it can only be said 
of him that he is what his environment makes him. 
With a brutal master he is a brute, though a 
patient one; with a loving, humane friend he is a 
constant, affectionate servant. 


Trilby 


It was a question what should be done with 
Boots and Billy, Trilby and her babies. The two- 
footed people were to break up housekeeping and 
move away, but what would become of the help- 
less members of the family—the cats? Inciden- 
tally I may mention that from childhood I have 
petted and loved these graceful creatures and fur- 
thermore that the response to affection and kind- 
ness has added very naturally to the sum of my 
earthly happiness ; so when this neighbor came to 
me for a solution of her trouble, I immediately be- 
gan to think out and devise some means for their 
future care. 

Boots and Billy were half-grown sons of Trilby, 


white and black, the offspring of a colored or 


mulatto father, while the babies were like their 
mother in color, a beautiful blue maltese, and the 
fattest, chubbiest pieces of kitten flesh one could 
imagine, and not old enough to leave her parental 
care. <As I had five of my own, to adopt these 
would no doubt bring discord, as previous experi- 
ence had taught me, so Boots and Billy were given 
to the care of a kind lady who received them with 
Trilby and 


‘topen arms,” and this isn’t metaphor. 
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her two little mites of fur were brought to me and 
deposited in an unused room. 

It was most pathetic the wondering look the cat 
mother gave me, saying as plainly as words, ‘*You 
will not hurt me or these little ones. I have been 
brought to this strange place and you area stranger.” 
Then, when a reassuring gentle stroke told her of my 
friendly intent, came the glad purr that cats know 
so well how to give in token of faith. I found no 
one in the neighborhood to whom I would intrust 
them, so after a few days I placed the following 
advertisement in an evening paper : 

‘¢Wanted—A good home fora maltese cat and 
her little kittens.” 

That was all, and the replies, seventeen in num- 
ber, were a glad surprise, proving that there are 
people whose hearts respond to the need of our 
furry friends. ‘These postals and letters came from 
all kinds and conditions of people, but generally 
couched in terms that indicated kindly hearts. The 
one I finally selected was neatly written and came 
from a gentle-minded girl whose sympathy went 
out to the homeless ones. A correspondence fol- 
lowed, from which I learned that a glad welcome 
awaited my charges and that loving hands would 
minister to their wants. Again they made a pil- 
grimage to strangers. ‘The address took me to an 
aristocratic part of the city. I did not send the 
driver, but took the basket myself. The family 
was at luncheon, but when it was known that 
Trilby had arrived, a pleasant-faced woman and 
two charming young ladies appeared, and when I| 
had introduced myself (my name having been. an 
assumed one in the ad. and subsequent correspond- 
ence) I was invited upstairs and in a handsomely 
appointed room I placed the two babies upon a 
bed and the maternal love of Trilby induced her to 
follow. A saucer of cream was brought, which 
she seemed to enjoy. A conversation followed from 
which I learned that & short time before the only 
brother of the girls, a boy of twelve years, had 
died, and his last words were, ‘‘Be good to Tom.” 
Tom was his cat, and the mother said after this 
cat disappeared it had seemed a sacred duty to care 
for the race of which her boy had been so fond. 

Trilby and her children lived in opulence and 
when other babies gladdened the loving heart of 
the cat mother they were never killed, but per- 
mitted to live until grown large enough to wean 
and then placed in good homes. ‘There isa pathos 
beyond words in the lives of these creatures. I 


' 


know that their attachments are strong and lasting, 
and that they are worthy of all the affection that 
can. be bestowed upon them.—M. F. B., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Our Friend in Need 
A TRUE STORY 


It was when coal was almost literally ‘‘black 
diamonds.”” At double the usual cost a ton had 
been shovelled in, as usual, through a cellar win- 
dow. ‘Trixie knew that every shining lump was 
precious, of course, for she knows everything we 
know and more also. The early September twi- 
light descended upon us; the sun went down; the 
lamps were lit; but Trixie was uncommonly rest- 
less; insisting upon going out, the moment she 
was out there was unusual barking about the house, 
prolonged on that side where the coal bin is; but 
we did not realize the fact. Finding that we did 
not she came in and running to the nearest point . 
over that bin violently sniffed and sniffed. 

At last my attention was drawn and I opened the 
cellar door. Trixie dashed down instantly, sniffing 
in every corner of the cellar; rushed up again and 
looked me in the face; darted down again in ex- 
citement and sniffed. Then I took a candle in my 
hand and a little extra courage of heart and fol- 
lowed. Straight to the coal bin she led me, and, 
lo! the window had been forgotten and left wide 
open for the night ! 

The way in which Trixie’s manner changed at 
once and told me plainly, ‘* You women don’t know 
how to take care of things,” was only one more 
revelation of her faithful friendship.— C. S. G. 


The Poor Beetle 


The sense of death is most in apprehension; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies, 
Measure for Measure, Act III, Sec. 1. 
Voices for the Speechless, Abraham Firth. 


Heroes 


The heroes are not all six feet tall, 
Large souls may dwell in bodies small; 
The heart that will melt with sympathy 
For the poor and the weak, whoe’er it be, 
Is a thing of beauty, whether it shine 
In a man of forty or lad of nine. 
Scattered Seed. 
Voices for the Speechless, Abraham Firth. 
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The Maltese Terrier . 


Matilda’s Maltese terrier has a score or more of names, 

And plays a leading part inall her energetic games, 

But more than all the names or games invented on the 
globe 

He plays the part of martyr and deserves the name of 
Job! 

The ribbon on his neck is changed a dozen times a day: 

The bow’s invariably too large, and always in his way, 

And often it is much too tight, or so one would’ conclude, 

Remarking the pathetic way in which his eyes protrude. 


Matilda has him by the tail before she’s out of bed, 

And tips him up in hopes he’!] learn to stand upon his 
head ! 

And shortly after breakfast one will meet him in dis- 
tress, 


Half-strangled by the tightness of her biggest dolly’s 


dress. 
He’s always being sat upon when sleeping in a chair, 
He’s blamed for every breakage and for every rip and 
tear, 
And his swimming is so comic that the family is fond 
Of throwing him at intervals into the fishing pond. 


Matilda’s Maltese terrier is ‘“‘it’’ at hide?and seek ; 

He’s sent in fragile birch canoes careening down the 
creek ; 

Within a rusty bird cage he’s a raging polar bear; 

And they use him for a target throwing burrs into his 
hair! 

He’s an organ grinder’s monkey with a cord around his 
waist ; 

He’s a baby in the cradle with a little cap that’s laced; 

And he hides in sheltered corners, but Matilda, with a 
shout, 

Secures him bya leg or ear and promptly pulls him out! 


But the things that chiefly show him that a terrier’s 
life is hard 

Are the methods that;Matilda has of proving her regard: 

He’s kissed, and hugged, and rocked, and rolled about 
upon the grass ; 

He’s squeezed in at the middle like a wasp or hour- 
glass. 

He’s brushed, and combed, and curled, and has his rib- 
bon changed, and then 


He’s squeezed, and rolled about, and rocked, and 
hugged and kissed again ! 

A cynic might suggest—and could ‘not be greatly 
blamed— 

That Matilda’s Mauled-Teased terrier is very fitly 
named ! 

Guy WETMORE CARRYL, Harper’s Magazine for March. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Don’ts for Horses 


Don’t ask me to ‘*back” with my blinders on. I 
am afraid to. 

Don’t lend me to some animal who has less 
sense than I have. 

Don’t think because I am a horse that ironweeds 
and briers won’t hurt my hay. 

Don’t be so careless of my harness as to find a 
great sore on me before you attend to it. 

Don’t run me down a steep hill, for if anything — 
should give way I might break your neck. 

Don’t whip me when I get frightened along the 
road, or I will expect it next time and maybe make 
trouble. 

Don’t think because I go free under the whip 
I don’t get tired. You would move up if under 
the whip. 

Don’t put my blind bridle so that it irritates my 
eyes, or so leave my forelock that it will be in my 
eyes. 

Don’t hitch me to an iron post or railing when 
the mercury is below freezing; I need the skin on 
my tongue. 

Don’t keep my stable very dark, for when I go | 
into the light my eyes are injured, especially if 
snow is on the ground. 

Don’t leave me hitched in my stall at night with 
a big cob right where I must lie down. Iam tied 
and cannot select a smooth place. 

Don’t forget to file my teeth when they get 
jagged, as I cannot chew my food. When I get 
lean it is asign my teeth need filing. 

Don’t make me drink ice-cold water nor put a 
frosty bit in my mouth. Warm the bit by holding 
it for half a minute against my body. 

Don’t compel me to eat more salt than I want 
by mixing it with my oats. I know better than 
any other animal how much I need. 
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Don’t say ‘‘whoa” unless you mean it. Teach 
me to stop at a word. It may check me if the 
lines break and save a runaway and smash-up. 

Don’t trot me up a hill, for I have to carry you 
and the buggy and myself too. Try it yourself 
some time by running up hill with a big load.— 
Burlington Humane Society. 


Shouting and swearing at horses ought to be 
forbidden by law. Horses have extremely sensi- 
tive ears, and a whispered word is just as good asa 
shout until they are spoiled by shouting. J. B. 
Haggin, who owns more thoroughbreds than any 
man alive, and wins many races with them, never 
permits an unkind or cross word to be spoken to 
an animal on his ranch. The men say that is why 
none of his grooms is everhurt. A horse in good 
health that has not been made a rogue by bad 
handling will do his best without either lashing or 
shouting. 


‘¢Horses differ very considerably in the shape of 
their shoulders. Each animal should be carefully 
measured for its collar by an experienced harness- 
maker, and when this is done it will be found that 
there is not nearly so much balking as we have to 
deplore to-day. Of the men who keep horses, 
whether for their own use or for the purpose of 
hiring them out, the great majority commence 
business by purchasing a certain number of sets of 
harness. These may fit the horses on which 
they are first used, but changes take place soon and 
frequently. New arrivals have to wear the old 
clothes. If a collar be unsuitable, and a poor ani- 
mal protests against it in the only way open to 
him, he is generally thrashed unmercifully by the 
booby who owns or drives him.” 


The Care of Animals. What Brownie thinks about It 


This composition, written by a seventh grade girl, 
received first prize of $6.00, which was offered for a com- 
position on Kindness to Animals. 


I am an old horse, and I am going to tell the 
story of my life, because I think it may help some 
poor animals if their masters read it. 

I have a very kind master. His name is Mr. 
Smith, and I have always lived with him. He 


has many horses, and among them is a horse with 
a docked tail, which my master bought from a 
cruel man. The poor thing can never drive the 
flies away, for her beautiful long tail is gone. 
Most people try every way they know of to get 
rid of flies, but they never seem to think of their 
poor horses whose tails they have had cut off. 
They would not be as patient as the horses. 

My master never uses blinders, for he thinks 
accidents are sometimes caused by them. When 
a horse with blinders on is frightened, he never 
knows when he has passed the object that fright- 
ened him, so he runs away from it, thinking it 
is pursuing him. 

We never wear checkreins. Mr. Smith says they 
pull a horse’s neck up, and when he pulls any 
vehicle the strain comes on the back and legs, 
tiring him sooner and pressing every muscle out 
of place, making the neck ache. 

He always warms our frosty bits in winter, be- 
fore they are put into our mouths. They will 
take the skin off if they are cold. 

When one of our horses has a decayed tooth, 
he always has it attended to. Accidents are some- 
times caused by the bit striking the exposed nerve. 
It drives the horse almost wild with pain, and he 
runs away. 

The smith is never allowed to scrape and pare 
our hoofs much, and our shoes are as light as 
possible. 

We always have as much fresh, green grass as 
we want; not always old, dry hay, except in winter. 

Rover, Mr. Smith’s dog, is very intelligent, be- 
cause he is treated kindly and taught so many 
things. Mr. Smith’s little daughter, Helen, thinks 
that dogs sometimes go mad for want of water, so 
she always keeps some in a dish for Rover. 

Rover often has a bath, but I think a dog that 
used to live in a house a little way off never had 
one. One day Mrs. Smith saw the neglected, 
half-starved creature, and after that she took care 
of him. I don’t know why he ever went near his. 
cruel master, but he did. 

Helen went to visit her aunt one day, and her 
father let her take Rover. 
afraid of him, so he was put in the baggage car. 
A man was paid to care for him, but he forgot, 
and poor Rover rode all day with nothing to eat 
or drink. He was frightened and he did not know 
where Helen was, but at last he was taken to her. 


The passengers were 
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He found a little stream running through a meadow, 


and then he drank and drank. He told me about 
it afterward. 

Mrs. Smith has a number of cats. 
feeds the poor, starving cats she sees, for she has 
plenty of milk, and it is pitiful to see the poor 
things starving. She has to have all but one of 
the kittens in a family killed, for if she did not 
there would be so many that she could not feed 
them all. She has them killed as soon after they 
are born as she can, for then they do not suffer 


She always 


She leaves one so the mother will not 
miss the others. When they are killed she has 
them killed mercifully. 

The cats are always fed well, but they catch all 
the rats and mice. Mrs. Smith takes care of the 
cats that are left behind when their owners go 


so much, 


away. 

My master’s pigs are always kept clean. He 
says that if they are dirty their flesh is not so 
good. 
skimmed milk, but they never have to eat the 
things some pigs have to. 

The cows have a large pasture, and they are 
always kept clean. They are treated kindly and 
never chased around until they are tired and hot. 

The hens have a large, clean henhouse, warmed 
by the sun through the large windows. Mrs. 
Smith has something for them to drink out of that 
they cannot get into and leave mud from their feet. 
She is well repaid for her care of them, for they 
lay a great many eggs. 

I am now old, but lam very happy. Iam kept 
in a pasture with some cows, where I can see the 
other horses as they go by. 

One day a man drove up by my pasture, tied his 
horse and went into a house near by. I went up 
to the fence and made the acquaintance of the 
horse. 

He told me his name was Jack, and he belonged 
to a Mr. Jones, who was not kind to him. He 
looked very thin, his coat was rough, and his legs 
He 
said they had not been washed since the week be- 
I pitied him as I thought of my kind 


looked as if he had been walking in mud. 


fore. 
master. 
Jones soon came out of the house and got into 
the cart. He yelled at his horse and jerked the 
reins so I wondered it did not split the horse’s 


mouth. Jack told me afterward that his mouth 


They always have plenty of good, sweet 


had been jerked so much that there was very little 
feeling left. 

This time 
he stayed at the house longer, so I had a longer 
He told me that he had not 
enough to eat, and he was made to draw loads 


A few days after Jones came again. 
talk with poor Jack. 


when he was weak from hunger. 

I told him about my master, and he said he had 
once had a kind master, but he got into debt and’ 
sold Jack to help pay it. 

After that his life had been very hard. He was 
beaten and kicked and lived in a dark, dirty barn. 
He told me some other things, but I have not room 
enough to tell them. 

I never saw poor Jack again. When Jones 
came again he had another horse that told me Jack 
was dead. Jones had killed him with his cruelty. 

The other horse told me he had always had a 
bad master, so he was cross and vicious. A bad 
master makes a bad horse. Nene . 

Jones did not call at the house any more. I 
think he was doing some work and had called to 
see about it. . 

A little girl once went by my pasture holding a 
kitten so tightly that I wondered that it was not 
squeezed to death. She sat down in the shade of 
a tree and amused herself by pulling its tail to 
The poor kitten could not defend 
itself. I suppose it did not know enough to scratch 
her. 3 

Once a cow ran by. <A boy was running after 
her, hitting her with a switch. Our cows are never 
I don’t 
think she gave very good milk. Mr. Smith says. 
they do not when they are dirty and ill-treated. 


make itecry. 


beaten. The cow was thin and dirty. 


When people have sick animals they should try 
to cure them, and if they don’t know what the. 
matter is ask some one that knows about such 
things. If an animal can’t be cured or if it is so 
old and infirm that it suffers it should be mercifully 
killed. ay) 

It always pays to take good care of animals. 
They are gentler, more affectionate and more in- 
Cows give more and better milk, hens 
lay more eggs, and horses last longer and look 
better if they are kindly treated. 

The suffering dumb animals cannot speak for | 
They 


have been taken care of so long that though once 


telligent. 


themselves, so you must speak for them. 


wild they have forgotten how to care for them- | 
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selves. They are entirely dependent on their own- 
ers, who can make their lives happy or miserable. 
It makes a great difference to them.—Olive E. 
Whittier, Grade VII, Somerset Lower Grammar 


School. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Few people have any conception of the suffering 
of horses, cows, sheep and pigs in remote country 
‘towns. Weare apt to imagine that cruelty flour- 
ishes particularly in cities. A farmer in Iowa 
confesses that eighteen head of horses starved to 
death on his premises, but claims that he was too 
ill to attend to them. In an old barn in Ohio two 
horses were found, one starved to death and the 
other dying. Many cases have occurred nearer 
home. Acarload of calves arrived at Burlington, 
Vermont, in March, at least half being dead and the 
living ones nearly starved. Inthe same state a horse 
was recently found starved to death, and it was 
found that the owner of the horse had been com- 
plained of a year before on account of cruelty, but 
his case was not brought to trial. If he had been 
justly dealt with at that time a year of misery to 
his horse, resulting finally in its death, might have 
been averted, or possibly he had abused a number 
of horses to death in that time. 


_ The agent of the Maine State Society for the 
Protection of Animals has returned from a tour of 
the coast islands, and bringsa story of pitiful suffer- 
ing among the sheep pastured on those islands. 
On some of the islands all of the sheep have 
- starved to death, the ground having been covered 
from two to four feet deep with snow, and the 
shores piled high with ice, so that the animals have 
not been able to get at any vegetation whatever. 
Some of the carcasses have been partially eaten by 
the survivors. These island sheep are generally 
visited only twice a year by their owners — in 
spring, when the lambs are born, and in the fall, 
when the sheep are sheared. It has been claimed 
that the sheep are able to stand the climate out 
of doors, and that they will not go into shelters pro- 


The State Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals contends that the sheep suffer 
great hardships, and has gathered evidence to sup- 
The matter will be brought to the 
attention of the governor and council. 


vided for them. 


port its claim. 


The laxness of many judges and jurors in: cases 
of cruelty is a great block in the way of preventing 
such crimes. Whena mancan pull out his horse’s 
tongue in a fit of rage and be fined only $25, as 
happened last month on Long Island; or beat a 
horse until he breaks his hip, then drive him three 
miles, as Eli Rush of Baldwinville did March 11, 
and get off with the trifling fine of $10; or gratify 
his spite on a stubborn horse by kicking and 
beating him until he was too weak to stand, and 
find an indulgent and sympathetic magistrate who 
dismisses the case with a fine of $4.20, as happened 
last February in Pennsylvania; or starve and freeze 
horses, heifers and pigs until several of them died 
and others had to be shot, and have the cost of this 
cruel neglect $25.13, which was little compared to 
what it would have cost Patrick O’ Kelley of Chester, 
Vermont, had he taken proper care of. his stock,— 
when men can commit these crimes with so little 
risk to their liberty or their pocketbooks, they will 
not fear the law. 


What can the public do about it? 
less they get better men to represent them in courts 
of justice. The Denver, Colorado, Republican, 
in an aticle on the cases that came up before the 
judge of the juvenile court, gives a harrowing ac- 
count of the most fiendish cruelty perpetrated by 
six boys on a dog, then remarks that the judge 
‘shandled the court as though he had not forgotten 
the days when he was one of the crowd that did 


Nothing, un- 
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the most mischief in his neighborhood.” Mischief 
may be dealt with leniently, but diabolical cruelty 
needs to be met in some manner that will not be 
forgotten by the perpetrators. The few horrors I 
have mentioned here are buta drop in the ocean of 
cruelty that is surging about us. We like to ima- 
gine that the world has greatly improved in respect 
to cruelty, but it is only beginning to improve, and 
there is a vast deal to be done before the helpless 
fourfooted animals can live their lives in some de- 
gree of happiness. They have as much right to 
enjoy life as we have, and mankind is doing them 
a vast injustice when they are allowed to be used 
worse than inanimate machines. 


What right have we to make any living creature 
work for us from the beginning to the end of its 
life? Have we no bowels of compassion? Have 
we no sense of justice? A horse put into harness 
as soon as he can carry it on his back may be said 
to end his life in colthood, as far as any freedom 
or joy of living is concerned. He works or he 
stands in a stall gazing at a blank wall, tied up 
against it, perhaps, with a halter, through hours 
of the day or night; he is changed about from one 
master to another, and has no time to get attached 
to one owner or driver, or to understand his words 
or his ways, before he goes to another, who handles 
him in quite a different way; he is called stupid 
and lacking in affection by men who never give 
him any sort of a fair chance to be otherwise. He 
carries our burdens, makes business prosper, saves 
our property, goes where no man-made steam cars 
or automobiles can penetrate, faces the enemy in 
battle, and is the greatest factor in all that has 
advanced civilization; yet of all living creatures 
he is the most beaten, abused and _ill-treated. 
The older he grows, no matter how faithfully and 
patiently he has worked for man, or how many 
years he has been in service, the worse he is 
treated, until he comes at last to the cheap auction 
room and is sold for a few dollars to finish his 
remaining months or years in abject misery, and 
to drop dead in harness, or be bought for three 
dollars and shot. Such is man’s gratitude to his 
greatest helper, the horse! Such is civilization ! 


Members who go away for the summer and are 
willing to circulate this paper and our reports can 
have then sent on application to the League. 


HUMANE 
™ EDUCATION 


A Lesson from the Ants 


In an interesting article entitled Insect Common- 
wealths in the March number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine the wisdom of the far-seeing King Solomon’s 
advice may be seen when he said, ‘‘Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, consider his ways and be wise.” 
The writer, H. C. McCook,.D.D., Se;Di3 ines 
says: 

‘Insects are scrupulously clean in their personal 
toilet, and often brush, comb and wash themselves, 
a service for which they are admirably provided 
with naturalimplements. The habit is transferred 
to communal affairs. The streets within the city 
bounds and the gates and external plaza and the 
‘country roads’ leading into the foraging fields, as 
with agricultural ants, are kept free from filth and 
obstructions that might gather filth. The constant 
washings and combings of the baby ants by the 
nurses would satisfy the most fastidious maternal 
taste. One may not say that sanitation is an exact 
science, but it certainly is an art very thoroughly 
practised in every department of the formicary, and 
brought to perfection as far as natural conditions 
Every insect citizen takes part in 
All ants unite to keep their civic 


will permit. 
this service. 
precincts clean.” 


From various sources we learn that some of the 
animals in the Zodlogical Gardens have suffered 
very much from the severity of the winter, and a 
number of them have died. There have undoubt- 
edly been great improvements made in the manner 
of caring for wild animals in captivity, but at the 
best it is a hard life for the captive. - A writer on 
this subject presents some thoughts that are ae 
of careful consideration. He says: 

‘It has long been known that caged animals, 
especially the highly organized kinds, suffer from 
a variety of mental diseases. . . . Captive bearsare 
apt to fall into a sort of sullen despondency. Foxes 
and cats often go crazy, and no matter how obvi- 
ously mental the disease, it is usually set down to 
hydrophobia, and the unanswered question is, How 
did they get it? Dogs that are constantly chained 
up commonly become sullen and dangerous. The 
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higher apes and baboons rarely thrive in cages. 
Soon or late they become abnormally vicious, or 
else have a complete physical breakdown. All this 
is so human, and so emphasizes the great truth of 
evolution, that the wise keeper seizes on the cue, 
and in his management of his charges treats them 
like human beings of a lower development than 
himself. 


‘(Many a man shut up in a cell has saved his 
mind by inventing some trifling amusement. It is 
recorded that one set a daily watch on the move- 
ments of a spider. Another tried how many times 
he had to toss five pins before they fell in just the 
same way. Another tried to run ten miles each 
day in his narrow limits. Yet another busied him- 
self inventing new arrangements for the two or 
three articles of furniture in his cell. Many have 
paced up and down each day for a number of 
hours. And whatever they did, all alike were 
seeking to put in time to while away the awful 
tedium of their monotonous lives, to respond to the 
natural craving for exercise, and to save their minds 
and bodies from actually withering from disuse. 


‘If, instead of ‘human captives,’ we read wild 
animals in all this, we shall have a very fair por- 
trait of what we may see every day in an ordinary 
menagerie. Why does the elephant swing to and 
fro forever from his chained pocket? Why does he 
gather from the floor all the straw that he can 
reach, throw it over his back and over the stable, 
to be gathered later? Why does the squirrel enter 
and work for hours the aimless treadwheel? Why 
does the lone ostrich waltz far more than does his 
wild kinsman that has many admiring spectators of 
his own kind; and why do the fox and the wolver- 
ine trot miles and miles of cage front every day? 
Why does the bear roll and tumble for hours over 
the same old wooden ball as if it were a new-found 
chum; or, if no ball is supplied, swing back and 
forth on pivoted hind foot for hourseachday? .. . 
To all, the answer is the same as to the similar 
query about the man prisoner. They are putting 
intime. They are responding to the natural crav- 
ing for exercise. They are trying to pass the 
tedium of their hopeless lives. They are doing 
anything—everything—their brains can suggest to 
while away the weary drag of dull, eventless days.” 


Old Jim 


It is some time since we have heard from the 
engine-house, and a change has taken place since 
we last looked in. The off horse was quite old 
and the headlong speed at which the horses were 
obliged to go whenever an alarm was sounded 
began to tell heavily on him. He was an ambi- 
tious fellow, and strained every nerve to keep pace 
with his mates and do his share of the work, but 
he was a tired horse when the scene of the fire was 
reached, and soon the order came for the off horse 
to give up his place toa younger and stronger one. 

This order filled the hearts of the company with 
sorrow, for old Jim was a great favorite. When 
the news reached them, there was silence for a 
while, then warm-hearted Reordan burst out im- 
petuously : 

*¢ If old Jim goes, I gotoo. There isn’t one of 
us that has done his work faithfuller than old Jim 
has !” 

‘‘That’s so, he’s done his duty right slap up. 
What would the others be without old Jim, I’d 
like to know’: They always take their cue from 
him,” said another. 

‘‘l’ve always made it as easy as I could for old 
Jim,” said the driver, ‘‘ and have done my best to 
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make the other two do their share of the work; but 
the knowing old fellow won’t have it, and isn’t 
satisfied unless his nose is just a grain ahead of the 
others, so he can feel he is doing his share and a 
little more.” 

‘‘Fe’s acted just like a Christian,” said another, 
‘cand if we do our duty as well as old Jim has 
done his, we sha’n’t have anything to answer for.” 

‘¢Get rid of him!” exclaimed a young man. ‘A 
nice return to make for his faithful service! It 
makes me sick to think how horses are turned off 
when they begin to lose their usefulness! Just 
think of old Jim sold to some old junk peddler or 
such, and being starved and beaten after all the 
good work he hasdone! It wouldn’t break the fire 
department to pension him, and they ought to do 
ith : 
“They ought to, but whether they wd/ is an- 
other thing,” said Reordan. ‘They will say that 
they cannot afford to pension off all the old horses 
in the department.” 

‘Well, if they can’t afford it we can,” replied 
the young man. ‘*What do you say to starting a 
fund for old Jim’s support, and boarding him out 
for the rest of his lifer” 

What could they say, but one thing, for courage 
and generosity go hand in hand, and. to men who 
daily risk their lives to save those of others, as do 
our brave firemen, a dollar doesn’t look so big as 
it does to smaller natures.— From ‘* Jack the Fire 
Dog,” by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. [Published by 
Little, Brown & Co. | 


The Mongrel 

In your March issue you said, ‘‘Many men do 
not appear to know that a mongrel dog may be as 
intelligent, affectionate and companionable as a dog 
of the finest breed.” 
concluded that a mongrel has the widest range of 


From my observation I have 


intelligence. 
breed—instinct, if scientists will allow the word 
—but is limited to” that. True, ‘that is often 
so wonderful we marvel and say, ‘‘How intelli- 
gent he is!” The shepherd dog counts his sheep, 
the setter sets his bird, the bulldog ‘‘holds on” 
with jaws set in death. But their wonderful in- 
telligence is developed in their own line and not 
in any other. In many mongrels you get glimpses 
of a varied knowledge which you trace to no spe- 
cial pedigree, but which meets your thought 
almost, and surprises you at every turn. . 


A thoroughbred has his peculiar , 


Intelligence of Birds 


The central prison at Agra is the roosting place 
of great numbers of the common blue pigeon. 
They fly out to the neighboring country for food 
every morning, and return in the evening, when 
they drink at a tank just outside the prison walls. 
In this tank are a large number of fresh-water 
turtles, which lie in wait for the pigeons, just un- 
der the surface of the water and at the edge of it. 
Any bird alighting to drink near one of these 
turtles has a good chance of having its head bitten 
off and eaten; and the headless bodies of pigeons 
have been picked up near the water, showing the 
fate which has sometimes befallen the birds. The 
pigeons, however, are aware of the danger, and 
have hit on the following plan to escape it: A 
pigeon comes in from its long flight, and, as it 
nears the tank, instead of flying down at once to 
the water’s edge, will cross the tank at about 
twenty feet above its surface, and then fly back to 
the side from which it came, apparently selecting 
for alighting a safe spot which it had remarked as * 
it flew over the tank; but even when such a spot 
has been selected the bird will not alight on the 
edge of the water, but on the bank about a yard 
from the water, and will then run down quickly 
to the water, take two or three hurried gulps of 
it, and then fly off to repeat the same process at 
another part of the tank till its thirst is satisfied. ‘I 
had often watched the birds. doing this,” says a_ 
writer, ‘and could not account for their strange — 
mode of drinking till told by my friend, the super- 
intendent of the prison, of the turtles which lay 
in ambush for the pigeons.” ee 


Whales, elephants and eagles come at the head 
of the table. of creatures which longest survive 
the ills to which they are heir. Yet a whale has 
been found dead of a dislocated jaw; an elephant 
has died of gangrene in one of its feet, set up by 
a gunshot. Ina Scotch deer forest not long ago 
a stalking party came across a magnificent golden 
eagle, dead, caught in a fox trap. He had been 
caught by the centre claw of one foot and had 
died of exhaustion in trying to escape. By his 
side were two grouse and a partly eaten hare 
which other eagles had brought to sustain him in 
his fight for life. If a rat had been caught by the 
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leg in a trap, either he or his comrades would have 
bitten off the imprisoned limb and released him. 
The poor despised toad is not built to stand phys- 
ical violence, but toads imprisoned in rocks for 
years, no one knows how many, come to light 
from time to time, fat and well. Unless microbes 
carried to them through the pores of the impris- 
oning rock have been their fare, it is certain, ac- 
cording to naturalists who ought to know, that 
they have eaten nothing for an unthinkable period. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ae 


The annual reports are now ready and will be 
sent to every member of the League, but members 
should bear in mind that these reports are an ex- 
pense which each member might lighten wonder- 
fully by a small contribution that no individual 
would feel to be any sacrifice. 

Will not each member send three or four 
stamps or a dime toward the expenses incurred 
in getting out these reports? Any one may send 
for a report whether a member or not, by enclos- 
ing stamps. The report is a booklet of seventy- 
eight pages and contains twenty-five illustrations 
of the League buildings, interior views, and dogs 
and cats about which stories are told. It is edu- 
cational, and Bands of Mercy or school-teachers 
may find it of use in humane educational work. 


Another favor we wish to ask of our members 
is, that each member shall either send one dollar 
or a new member to the League to help in raising 
the four thousand dollars we must have before the 
first of next September. This sum must be in 
addition to our running expenses, which increase 
every year as the demands made upon us are 
growing. 


The public must remember that we cannot send 
promptly for deserted and suffering dogs and cats, 
or for those that families are in a hurry to get rid 
of, unless we employ a sufficient number of men 
to go out on such errands, and we cannot employ 
men without means to pay them. 


_ If the League refuses to receive a dog or a cat 
from any one who asks us to send for it or who 
brings or sends it to the League, such animals are 
very liable to be turned adrift. It is easy enough 
to say that the League should not receive healthy 
animals, but those who say this refuse to look any 
deeper into the matter than the surface. We get 
below the surface and know that while ina very 
few cases we may take in a dog or a cat that other- 
wise would have been kept by the family or found 
another home, in at least ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred we prevent them from being homeless, 
and suffering perhaps weeks or months of misery, 
by receiving them. 


The League tries to be governed by reason, and 
the criticisms we may receive, which I am glad to 
say are few, seem to come invariably from those 
who are prejudiced against our work, or who will 
not listen and weigh both sides. A criticism re- 
ceived last month was in the form of an anony- 
mous letter, which is in itself a confession of 
weakness, and it was wholly unjust. The above 
statements are an answer to it. We wish such 
critics would come often to the League and talk 
over the work with those who know about it. 


A dog that had been very sick with distemper 
in our infirmary had turned the corner and was in 
a fair way to recover. On one of the days when 
we received members some visitor, we know not 
who it was, entered the room where the sick dog 
was and opened the windows. The dog caught 
cold before our kennel master who was busy with 
visitors went up to this room, and the result was 
that he died. 
ing him and every pains had been taken to care 
for him through an usually severe attack, it seemed 
a pity that the visitor could not have trusted the 
doctor to prescribe the right temperature for the 
sick dog. The doors of the room in the infirmary 
will be kept locked in future, but it was not ex- 
pected that any one would go unasked where the 
sick dogs were kept. 


As a very good home was await- 


The fair for the benefit of the Animal Rescue 
League, which will be held next December, will 
be sure to score a great success if all our members 
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will work for it the coming summer and ask their 
friends to help. Articles may be sent to 51 Carver 
street until other directions are given. The fair is 
to be in chargeof Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, and she will be 
aided by the committee whose names may be seen 
in our new report.’ 


A woman was seen to get off a train at Rock- 
land with a dog, take the dog’s collar off and jump 
quickly on the train again as it moved from the 
station, leaving the deserted dog bewildered and 
frightened on the platform. A humane man who 
saw the cruel proceeding at once secured the dog 


and sent him to the League. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who -seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


CARBO- 
NEGUS 


For HOME, STABLE 
and KENNEL 


UMB animals suffer 
more from ignorance 


than from intended cruelty. 

Cleanliness is the first 
important step toward 
health. 

Health means comfort 
and contentment. 

CARBO-NEGUS is the friend of humanity and a 
greater friend to the Dog, the Cat and the Horse. 
CARBO-NEGUS cures many ills, prevents others, and 
preserves health. Trial bottle can be had at your drug- 
gist’s or grocer’s free. Ask for it. 

P.S. They don’t care to give away a bottle of 
CARBO-NEGUS, because they don’t make a profit on 
what they give away. Insist on their giving you at 
least one trial bottle. You will then know whether you 
want to use it and buy it. 


They can all have trial bottles without cost, 
Druggists or Grocers. 


A.C. DANIELS, 


BOSTON, = MASSACHUSETTS 


DR. A. C. DANIELS 


and carelessness 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank <A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
. dean of the Press 
‘ Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le / 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. . 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 


{ 


The annual report of the League 
is ready. It contains stories and 
illustrations of the League work. 
Send three cents in stamps and one 
will be mailed you. 


CARE OF Cage 


A leaflet published by the 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Price, 5 Cents a copy Per dozen, 50 Cents 
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A! this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed’ on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


PACK AWAY YOUR 
Winter Clothing 
Blankets 

Furs and Robes 


--- WITH... 


JAYNES’ 


CEDAR LAVENDER COMPOUND 


15c. PER POUND PACKAGE. 


One pound does the work of three pounds 
of Camphor at about one-twentieth the cost. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE=MARK. 


50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 
143 Summer St., Corner South. 

129 Summer St. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 
The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 


Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 
Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


sho plbol 


“TRADE MARK.. 
pe UID CLEAN INESS am 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the watm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $1.00 “ 
Junior Members - - - 25cents “ 
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UNRIVALED NATURE BOOKS| 


The Wood Folk Series 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. | 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Mailing price 70 cents. Mailing price $1.65. 
Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 45 cents. | Mailing price 70 cents. 
Morley’s Insect Folk. Stickney’s Bird World. ; 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 70 cents. 


GINN & COPIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN. M. D. V. Headquarters for Dog Supplies. 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


T y/ Ps 2 . 5 w ‘ 

wii TNs ead fat) EL Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from.$3.00 to $22.00 each. 

Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV- 

ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 

Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 

‘ % Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


51 Carver Street IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


